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This is the fifth unit in a series that introduces 
population concepts into the eighth grade American history 
curriculum. (See SO 013 782 for an overview of the guide.) In Episode 
V, the history topic is westward movement, Civil War, and 
Reconstruction. Objectives are to help the student to (1) examine the 
westward migration in terms of its effect on the population 
distribution and the population composition of the United States 
during the nineteenth century; (2) scrutinize the impact of rapid 
population growth and technological innovations in the West and 
examine the impact that population growth and technological 
innovation may have had on resources a/ailable in the Plains; (3) 
survey the socioeconomic effects of rapid population growth by an 
agricultural group of people in an area previously settled by a less 
nomadic group; (4) review the distribution of the Blacks after the 
Civil War and the role they played in westward migrations; and (5) 
evaluate student learning and reinforce conceptual understanding of 
population change in the West of the nineteenth century. Activities 
include involving students in reading and discussing materials, 
developing a bar graph of the age composition of the U.S. population 
in 1850 for three regions, completing questionnaires on their 
personal migration, and tracing the Sioux's lifestyle prior to the 
westward movement. (ME) 
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The eight nulti-media units of which Changing the West Through 
Migration is a part are designed to help the teacher introduce popu- 
lation concepts into the school curriculun. To assist the teacher 
in this task an "infusion" approach is used, (i.e. , the units are intro- 
duced into the curriculun in conjunction with a related regular topic 
in the s choo 1-acbpted program) . The school-adopted program, in this 
instance, is American History, and an atterpt is made to correlate 
history topics with population topics. The chart an the foilawinu 
page shews the exact correlations for all eight units. Although points 
of entry are suggested, it is expected that the teacher wi.ll make his 
cwn judgement as to when is the most propitious time to introduce each 
unit or population episode. Certainly, depending on how the teacher 
organizes his course, he may change the sequence of topics, or decide 
to concentrate and spend time on only a few episodes. Thus, he may 
decide to spend more than a week on the chosen topi^ and engage the 
class in extended activities. 

There are two basic assumptions that underlie this series: (1) Since 
everyone is a population actor, (i.e., decisions are made everyday on 
such issues as where to buy a new heme, how larqe a family to have, where 
to go on a vacation, or hew to vote on a local zonina ordinance) , we all 
need to understand population phenomena, and, (2) Since we consider popu- 
lation education to be a rational rather than an emotional pzooess, we 
stress that population concepts are best taught in an inquiry framework 
where the causes and aonsecmences of population changes are understood 



and where alternatives are offered and the reasons or grounds for 
holdinn them are carefully presented and examined. Therefore, we 
have consistently rejected the us- of propaganda or mdoctrmaUcn 
in teachina and learning population matters. 

More specifically, the Procrrarn auns at having students parti ciuatu 
in the proaess of inquiry into the nature of human populations and 
the natural and human consequences of demographic chanoe. Our main 
goal is to help ths teacher and the students make rational decisions 
about population matters as members of their farrxly and local com- 
munity, as veil as national and world aocmrunities, utilizing appro- 
priate information sources and inquiry skills. 



RESOURCE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
POPULATTC DYNAMICS IN EIGHT GRADE AMERICAN HISTORY 



HISTORY TOPICS 



POPULATION TOPICS 



I. European Exploration of 
the New World 



II. European Colonization 
of the New World 



III. The Late Colonial 
Period 



IV. Union Under the 
Constitution 



Early Stages of the Demographic 
Transition; Components of Popu- 
lation Change 

Population distribution and Set- 
tlement patterns; population 
characteristics of settlers. 

Comparisons of factors affecting 
population size between the En- 
glish and the colonists; effects 
of high birth rates on population 
growth in the colonies. 

Taking a copulation census under 
Article I; comparisons mads 
between the census of 1790 id 
1970. 



V. Westward Movement , 
Civil War and 
Reconstruction 

VI. The Rise of the Cities 
and Industrialization 



VII. /flierica Becomes a 
World Power 

VIII. United States and 
World Affairs 



The Changing Jtegional Balance of 
the Population; blade migration 
from the south; westward migration 

Rjral/urban differentials in the 
population; industrialization and 
the urbanization of America. 

Immigration as a Conporient of 
Population Change 

The United States in the thiitf 
stage of the demographic transi- 
tion; the infusion of techno looy 
into developing countries and its 
effect on population growth. 
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ORGANIZATION OF TOE UNIT 



Each unit is divided into two sections — a teacher manual (TM) 
and a student manual (SM) . The teacher manual includes the following: 
Evaluation: This is an evaluation form which the teacher can use to 
measure the student's progress in learning about popu- 
lation matters and -issues. The same instrument may be 
used before and following instruction as pretests and 
posttests. It is expected that the results of the tests 
will be used by the teacher to improve instruction. 
(See separate test booklet) . 
Goal: This is a statement of what the unit seeks to accomplish 
in a broad sense. 

Objectives; These are specific statements expressed in behavioral 
terms as to what tlje unit and its conponent parts seek 
to achieve. The objectives, stated in terms of student 
behaviors, include both population content and inquiry 
process statements. 

H ypotheses; These are potential staterrants of relationships which seek 
to explain population phenomena (e. g, , relationships among 
population ocnpcnents — mortality, fertility, migration — 
or relationships between changes in population and changes 
in the socio-political world) . WHile these hypotheses may 
serve as a broad framework for the pattern of questions 
and the classroom discussion they are not intended to te 
used in their present form. As part of the program thoy 
are intended primarily for teacher use. Students should 
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be encouraged to exercise their ovn judgement about the 
material and should cjenerate their own hypotheses or 
generalizations, using their own words and expressions. 
One important thing to remember here is that forming a 
hypothesis is the beginnina, not the end, of inquirinq 
into population matters. 

Backaround 

Information: Here the unit provides additional information to the 

teacher; (i.e., beyond what is available in the student 
manual) . This section would be very important if tte 
topic is complicated or quite new to the teacher and 
tne class. 



Materials 
and Druip- 
ment Needed: 



Procedures: 



Student materials are organized around springboards . A 
springboard xs a motivatinq and thought-provoking material 
which is used to open uo discussion on a topic. Spring- 
boards can be produced in several forms including documents, 
poems, newspaper articles, artifacts , rusic, or audio- 
visuals. All the materials furnished in the student 
packet are normally listed here, as well as other resources 
and equipment required for a class session. 
This section provides instructions as to how the materials 
can be used. This section also includes a list of "VJhat 
Will You Find Out?" and "What Do You Think?" questions 
that should be used in class. As was the case with the 
hypotheses , hovever, these questions should not be thought 
of as absolutes. Questions should be modified or new 
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questions should be added, if necessary, but these 
chaivjes should be kept to a mininuni. 

The ntudont manual includes all the springboards which are pro- 
laired lor classroom use. These materials are the oolored [ ages in 
tins manual, and in most cases should be made available in multiple 
copies. Kadi student is expected to have one coirplete set. In other 
cases, especially when audio-visuals are used, there is cnly one set 
for the entire class. 

Each student springboard i-> marked according to the unit it belongs 
to. Fo- example, 17I-1V-1 means that the springboard is part of Unit IV 
and that is desLaned for Day 1. Each unit is divided into five-day 
segnonts, normally one class period a day. This does not nean that the 
teacher mav not u^ the materials for extended neriods of time. Rather 
than thinking of a fixed five-day framework, the teacher should think of 
^ f Jexjble use of materials which is in line with the overall instruc- 
tional objectives, 

Tor the teacher who wants to get additional information and sua- 
gestions on teaching population concepts through inquiry the following 
references mioht be useful: 

Massialas, Byron 1., and Jack Zevin, Creative Encounters in the 
Classroom: tea dune and Learning through Discovery, New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1967. Provides examples on inquiry teachim and learning 
and an exercise on classroom use of population charts. 

Massialas, Byron 0. , Nano' F. Soraoue, and Joseph B. ilurst, Co cia] 
Issues through rncruiry: Coping in an Ane of Crises , Ehalewood CI if fs, 
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New Jersey: iron tice-I tail, Inc., 1975. Practical examples for teachers 
m dealing reflectively with social concerns in the classroan. 

Nam, Charles B. # ed. , Population and Society , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1968, An anthoiony dealma with substantive population topics. 

Options: A Study Guide to Population and the Anericr>n Future, 
Washington, D. C. : Population Reference Bureau, 1973. Suggestions for 
teachers for mtroducina population ideas in the classroom. Related to 
the Gonmission Report and film on "Population Growth and the African 
Future . " 

Social Education , special issue on "Population Education," 
Vol. 36, No. 4 (April, 1972). 

Iho study of population is not only inportant but it can be fun. 
Vie trust that you will try to teach and learn population concepts in 
this spirit and that our students will join us. 
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GOAL ; 

To examine the westward migration in terras of its effect cn the popu- 
lation distribution and the population ccnposition of the United 
States durinq the 19th century. 



OBJECTIVES: 



The student will develop an understanding of tte concepts 
population distribution and population conpositicn. 

The student will analyze data cn the population composition of 
the United States in 1850 to describe what types of people were 
most likely bo migrate. * 

The student will form hypotheses explaining the relationship 
bets,oen population distribution and migration patterns. 

The student will form hypotheses to explain the relationship 
between the male-female ratio of a country and its birth rate. 

The students will describe their own migratory pattern end will 
attempt to predict their future mobility. 

HYPOTHESES ; 

1. If a period of rapid migration takes place within a country, it 
may alter the population distribution in that country. 

2. If a period of rapid migration tales place within a country, it 
may alter the population composition of that country. 

3. If a previously unpopulated area is settled, the people who migrate 
to that area may be people who are the most mobile in a society. 

4. If an area has considerably more maj.es than females, then the 
birth rate may be low. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ; 

Today's lesson focuses on the people that moved west during tte 
1850' s and the effect the migration had on the population composition 
and distribution. The distribution of the population from 1840-1860 
gives the students an opportunity to examine the exact (Orographic 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
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location of the United States population during that time period. Since 
the aonoept of population ocmposition includes varied personal, social, 
and economic characteristics of the population, this episode utilizes 
only the factors of the age composition and the sex composition of the 
United States in 1850. rxiring the nineteenth century the American 
population miqrated westward in increasingly large nunters. At first, 
people who moved west were the most mobile members of the society (e.g. , 
young moles} . Tbday's lesson will focus on tlie effects of this migration 
on the population ocmposition and birth rate in tte western area. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED : 

*» 

..Class oopies of Springboard #1 (U. S. Population Distribution) * 
..Class oopies of Sprin*oard #2 (Age Oonposition of tte U. S. 
Population) 

..Class oopies of Sprinaboard #3 (Your Migration, Pa^t, Present and 
Future) 

. .Transparency of sex ratios 
PHXEDUPES ; 

I. Each student should be given a copy of Springboard #1 (U. S. 
population Distribution) . The teacher should ask the students what 
"distribution" means. If the students are not familiar with the term, 
*ie teacher should explain that distribution refers to the way in which 
things are spread out, or for our purposes, the location of people in a 
specific area at a certain time. The teacher should ask a few ouesticns 
to ensure that the students are able to read the graph. The fol lowing 
questions may serve as a basis for discussing the graph. 
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WHAT \:TLL YOU FIND OUT? 

1. What percent of the totaj. population in the U. S. was in the 
south in 1840? west? northeast? 

2. Vfint percent of the total peculation- was in the south in 1860? 
*est? north? 

3. Wul&i area lost the irost population between 1840 and 1860? 

t 

4 . Which area gained the most population between 1840 and I860? 



WfflC DO YOU THINK? 

1 . Why do you think so many Americans were moving west during this 
period? (Possible answers could be gold, silver, adventure and 
free land.) Are" theoe similar to the reasons why people care to 

the New Wbrld in the 1600 l s? Explain. 

. *■ ■> * , 

2. What qroups'of '^eople.do you think would- be going west? (Possible 
answers could be young people a.d males.) Why would these be the 
ones most likely to go? 

3. Were , these the same types of people that came to the colonies 
f ran' Enqland? Why or why not? 

4. What do you think were seme of the problems people \ aid have 
going west? How did the railroad change this? 

5. v Wbuld it be hard to make a decision to qo to a new place? Why 
or why not? How would you make this decision today? 

6. that might happen in the north and sduth if large numbers of 
people left thosq areas to mcM» wiest? 



IT . This exercise looks the population anrqposition and the male-female 
ratio in the country in 1850. The students should have generated some 
hyoQtheses cmcerning the reasons for migration and the effect that this 
migration may have on the population composition in the* United States. 
The student should fee given Sprin^oard #2 (Age Ccnposition of the U. S. 
Population 1850) . In this activity the students wi ll develop a bar qraph 
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of the ace composition of the U. S. population in 185Q for three regions 
the T*est, the northeast and the south. The students should simply trans- 
fer the population information in the lower lefthaud corner of the Sprinq 
board to the large chart. It should be explained to the students that a 
population is "cmposed" of many different groups. These groups may con- 
sist of ag* groupings, ethnic groupings, and sex groupings or many others 
In this activity we are looking at age groupings. The students may work 
individually or in groups to complete the bar graph. The following 
questions may be used to discuss the graph. 

Hhkt WILL YOU FIND OUT? 

1. Which age groups i*ad the largest percentage in each of the 
three areas? 

2. Which areas had the most children 0-4 vears of age? the least 

3. Wnich areas had the least nunber of oldsr people (65 years and 
older) ? the most? 

WH 7VT DO vgj THINK? 

X. Why do oppose the **est had more peoole in the 20 - 29 age 

bracket ^ne discussion should focus cn this being the most 
mobile qroup that could migrate.) 

* 2 . Why were there so few older people in the west? Does this 
surprise you? 

A transparency shewing the male -female ratios for each section of 
the country is provided. (A) For every 100 females in the northeast 
there were 99.4 malps; (B) for every 100 females in tho south there were 
103.1 malen; and, (C) for every 100 fonales in the west there were 241 
males. The followLnq questions be used for class discussion. 
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WHAT DO VQU THINK? 

1. Why do you think there were so few females in th* west? 

2. Hew would this lac*: of females affect social li c e in the west? 

3 . How might this affect the birth rate in the west? Did it? 
(Carpare the 0-4 age group among the three areas shown in 
Springboard #2) . 

4 . What aould happen in the west to change the birth rate? 

III. Thus far the students have discovered why people migrated to the 
west and hew the population distribution and cenposition of the vest 
differed from that of the south and northeast. The migration patterns 
of people to new areas has changed in the 20th century as shown in 
Episode VI. This activity gives the students an opportunity to describe 
the migration patterns they have followed since birth and allows than to 
predict their future mobility. Each student should be given a copy of 
the questionnaire to complete (Springboard #3) . This activity may be 
used as homework. The following questions may be used to discuss the 
activity at the beginning of Day 2. 

WHAT DO tOU THINK? 

1. - How wany places have you lived? (Write on the board sane of the 

students 1 responses and tabulate them) . Could we say our class 
is a "mobile" class? 

2. Why did your family decide to move in each occasion? Hew do 
your reasons ocmpare to those of the Americans who moved we^t 
in the 19 th oentury? 

3. If your family has never moved, why hasn e c it? Would you like 
to stay here for the rest of ycur life? Xf 1hv or why not? 

4 . Do many of your relations live near to vou? Do you think this 
is the same in all sections of the United States? Has the 
"family," as we knew it changed in the last 100 years? 
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5. What aro same of the daces you would like to live after you 

~ finish school? Wbuld it be easier for you to mow when you are 
18 than it would be to move no/? at 25? at 50? Explain. 

6. Are any of your fanilies planning to move soon? Hiere? How 
do you feel about moving? ffcw do you feel when a good friend 

moves away? 

7. If martv people in a country are moving a lot, how does this 
effect the country? Oiphasize the effect on the place they 
leave, the place they go, fmily relationships, etc.) 

8. Jto you think ^any Americans move? Have Americans always been 
a wobile people? Why or why not? 

i 
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U. S. POPULATION DISTRIHJTICN Wl FBGICNS, 1840-1860 



Year 


Total U.S. 
Population 
(does not 
include 
territories) 


South 


West 


Northeast 


Population 


Percentage 
of Dotal 
Population 


Population 


Percentage 
of Total 
Population 


Population 


Percentage 
of Total 
Population 


1840 


17,019,641 


4,749,875 


27.9 


4,960,580 


29,1 


7,309,186 


42.9 


1850 


23,067,262 


6,271,237 


27.2 


7,494,608 


32.5 


9,301,417 


40.3 


1860 


31,183,744 


7,993,531 


25.6 


11,796,680 


37.8 


11, 999, 533 


36.5 



U«S. Bureau of the Census, 
A Qjrpaidfcan of the Ninth 
Census, June 1, IBW % 
Washington, D.C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1872. pp. 8-9 
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Springboard #2 



0-4 

A 

G 5-19 



G 20-29 

R 

O 

U 30-44 
P 

S 

45-64 
65+ 



PTE OCMPOSITION OF THE U.S. POPULATION - 1850 



NORTHEAST 



Percent of Population at that Age 



12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 39 42% 



I Population Information 


Years 


Peroentacje 


0-4 


13.2 


5-19 


34.4 


20-29 


19.3 


30-44 


18.1 


*45-64 


11.6 


65+ 


3.4 



Adapted from Donald Boque, 
The Population of the 
United States, p. 113, 
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0-4 

A 

G 5 _ 19 



G 20-29 

R 

O 

• u 30-44 
P 

S 

45-64 



65+ 



AGE COMPOSITION OF TOE U. S. POPULATION - 1850 

WEST 

Percent of Population at the Age 



12 15 



18 



21 24 27 30 33 36 39 42 % 
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Peculation Information 


Years 


Percentage 


0-4 


8.4 


5-19 


23.0 


20-29 


36.4 


30-44 


23.4 


45-64 


7.5 


65+ 


1.2 



Adapted fran: Donald Bogue, 
f ibe Population of the United 
States , p. 113. 
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AfiT: OUflPOSITION OF THE U.S. POI'ULATION - 1850 



SOOTH 



0-4 

A 

G 

E 5-19 

G 

R 20-29 

O 
U 

p 30-44 

S 

45-64 



Percent of Population at that Age 



65+ 



12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 



36 39 42 % 
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Population Information 


Years 


Percentage 


0-4 


16.3 


5-19 


39.4 


20-29 


17.7 


30-44 


15.4 


45-64 


8.° 


65+ 


2. 1 
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YOUR MIGRATION, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
PART A 

1. Date you were born pq e: 

Month Day Ye ar 

2. What is your grade in school? 

3. Where was your mother born? 



City State 

4. Where was your father bom? 



City state 



5. Where was you%jbest friend bom? 

State 



PART B 

1. In the following spaces, write down all the different daces where you 
have lived, and how long you lived there. 

Start with the first address where you lived and, if you moved fran 
there, write down other addresses in the same order as vcu moved to 
than. DO NOT include addresses where you spent vacations. 

FIRST RESIDENCE (right after you were bom) : Number of Years 

Lived There 



Town state 
SECOND RESIDENCE 



Town state 



Any other residences (third, fourth, etc. — up to and including 
your present place of residence) : 



Town state 
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FESIEENCES (continued) Nurfoer of Years 

Lived There 



Town 


State 




Town 


State 




Town 


State 




Tcwn 


State 





If you lived at pore than seven addresses, please write dovn the others, 
in order, on the back of this page. Be sure to include street, town, 
state and the nunber of years you lived at each address. 

Hew do you feel about the moving you have done? (If you have not 
moved at all, check the last item.) 

completely satisfied 

scroewhat satisfied 

somewhat dissatisfied 

completely dissatisfied 

have not moved 



PART C 

1. Do ycu expect that your family will be nra/ing soon? yes 

No 

A. If yes, to what place? 

B. If yes, about when? 
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2. If you were to take a full-tire job after corpleting high school, 
• where would you imst likely be working? 

The sane town where I new live 

Somewhere else in this state 

Elsewhere in this region (North, South, West, etc.) 

CXitsicte this region 

Outside the United States 



3. Which of the fol Irving do you agree with most of ail? (Check one) . 

1 would like to live in this county or boroucrh for the rest of 

life. 

1 would like to live in this county or borough for a few wore 

years, but not all my life. 

I would like to live away fron this county or borough, and return 

here later in my life. 

* 

I VKXiwd like to live away fron this county or borouah and not 

return here anytime to live. 

4. Do you expect you will ever have to move somewhere because your husband 
or wife wants to or needs to move? 

Yes 7 

Maybe 

I doubt it 

No 



5. From this time on, in how many different residences do you guess you 
will live durinq ycrir li f "time? 

6. Do you chink you will like moving to a new place if you have to move? 
Yes, definitely Probably not 

_ Probably so , No 
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7. Check any of the following people who have moved away frun you: 

Your mother or 'father 

i 

Your brother or sister 



Sane other relate re 



A close friend (boy or girl) 

A neighbor 

If you checked any of the above people AND if you were very sorry 
when they moved away, draw a circle around your check for that person. 



8. Other than parents, brothers or sisters, do any of your other relatives 
live in the sane aounty\*here you live? 

Yes , many relatives live here 



Yes, a few relatives live here 
No, none of iqy relatives _j.ve here 



9. Is there seme place away form here that ycu would especially like to 
live in? 

Yes (Where is that? ) 

No 
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GOAL: 



To examine the impact of rapid oopulation growth and technological 
innovations in the west during the 19th century; and to examine the impact 
that population growth and technological innc/ation may have had on the 
resources (e.g., the buffalo) available in the Plains. 



ODJECnVFS ; 

1. The student will crnpare the estimated number of buffalo in 1850 
with 1837 and list reasons that could help explain the large 
decline of the buffalo. 

2. The student will examine the dependency relationship between the 
Plains Indians and the buffalo. 

3. The student will examine the population growth of an area and 
hypothesize about the effect this growth could have on the most 
abundant resource in that area. , 

4. The students will examine the technological innovations in an 
area and hypothesize about the effect this innovation could have 
on its most abundant resource. 



HYPOTHESES; 

1. If rapid population growth of an agricultural people occurs in 
an area vjhere only a previously nomadic people had lived then 
resources that threaten the agricultural developement of that 
area may be eliminated. 

2. If the presenae of a particular resource threatens the techno- 
logical innovations of an area, an attempt nav be made to eli- 
minate that resource. 

3. If a particular resource provides food r'telter, fuel and clothing 
for a group o£ people, this people may be highlv dependent upon 
this resource. 

4. If a group of people are ~qhly dependent upon a particular 
resource for survival and this resource is depleted or reduaed 
then the group may be foroed to change its lifestyle. 



BACKGROUND INR)1^1ATIQN: 

As Americans moved uc and settled in ttie Plains they came in contact 
with the buffalo and with Indians. Because the Plains Indians 1 livelihood 
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depended upon the food, shelter and clothing the buffalo gave than, the 
Indians lived a ncmadic life by following these animals through the plains. 
Problems between the settlers and the Indians were inevitable since the 
settlers wanted to faun the land the buffaflLo and tte Indians used. These 
problems became mrfre severe as the settler population of the area grew. 
With the development of railroads even more white people came to the plain* 
to compete with the buffalo and Indians for land. When the Union Pacific 
Railroad reached Cheyenne # W/arving, it had split the buffalo country in 
tws, forming a dividing line between the south herd and the north herd. 
Indiscrinunate slaudhtex of the buffalo soon began. 

MATERIALS AfcD BOUIPfgWr NPFTRP : 

..Class copies of Springboard #1 (Growth of Population in Kansas) 

. .Class copies of Sprin^oard #2 (The Four Great Buffalo Herds: 

The Great Plains - 1870) 

. .Class copies of Springboard #3 (Buffalo Excursion) 

PIPCEDKflS ; 

Has class session focuses on the effects that population growth and 
technological i/inovati^ns had on the extinction of the buff ado in the 
Great Plains. 

I. The teacher should give each student a oopy of Springboard #1 
(Grcwth of Population in Kansas) and Springboard #2 (The Four Great 
Buffalo Herds) . After the students examine the sprinoboards the teacher 
nay use the follo/ing questions as a basis for the class discussion. 

W HAT DID YOU FIND OUT? r 

i. Where were the buffalo herds located in 1870? 
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2. Wiat buffalo herds were in Kansas in 1870? 

3. Wiat was happening to the hunan population in Kansas from 
1860-1900? 

4. Hew many railroads were cjoinq across the plains in 1870? 



WAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. VSty did the buffalo need so much territory? (The buffalo were 
very numerous. Each herd wandered in its area searching for food 
and water.) 

2. What did w>st of the nioaieers do for a living after they got to 
the Plains? After looking at the growth of Kansas firm 1860-1900 
ban much land do ycu think they t*>uld be usincr? Vtiat effect would 
this use have on the buffalo herds? 

3. How micht the buffalo interfere with the railroad's operations 
in the Great Plains area? 

4. Did the railroad men have to slaughter the buffalo? Wiat other 
alternatives could the railroads have used? 



The following figures should be written pn the board. The student 
should be told that the 1851 figure is only an estimate. 

1851 15,000,000 - 75,000,000 (million) buffalo 

1881 1,091 buffalo 



1. Why do you think the buffalo declined in such large mntoers? 

2. Ho* did the Plains Indian use the buffalo before the white man 
came? 

3. If the buffalo were all gone, what did this do to the Plains 
Indian? 

4. Does this type of thing happen to any of our animals or other 
resources today? Where? Mhy? 



II. This activity shews an exarople of a typical announoonent ofc a rail- 
road excursion trip to shoot buffalo. The teacher should give each 
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student Springboan? #3 (Buffalo Excursion) to read. The fQllowing 
questions may serve as a basis for discussion. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. What is the purpose of a trip such as this? 

2. Why would the railroad offer such a trip? 

3 . Why would people go on such a trip? 

4. Are the buffalo that are killed used for any useful purpose? 

5. If many trips lj-ke this are held what .might happen to the buffalo? 

6. Do people today go on such trips today? Ttien? Vtxy? 
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(SOm OP POPULATION IN KANSAS (in thousands) 1860-1900 




Adapted fron: Henry Bragdon 
and Samuel McCUtchen, History 
of A Free Peopla , p. 42T 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

IIE POUt GREAT BUFFALO HERDS - 
THE GREAT MAINS 1870 



CANADA 



Montana 




iwv. Railroad 

State Una- 

Buffalo herds 



0 50 100 150 200 
* » « ■ ■ 

Scale 



Adapted frcn rtertin, Cy, The Saga of 
the Buffalo . (Mew York: Kart) ,^.973. 
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BUFFALO EXCU8SI0N 



EXCURSION 

An Excursion train will leave Leavenworth, at 8 A.M. and 
Lawrence at 10 A.M. for 

SHERIDAN 

on Tuesday, October 27, 1868, and return on Friday. This 
train will stop at the principal stations both going and 
caning. Avple time will be had for a grand Buffalo hunt. 

Buffaloes are so numerous along the road that they are shot 
from the cars nearly every day. Cn our last excursion our 
party killed twenty buffaloes in a hunt of six hours. 

All passengers can have refreshments on the cars at reason- 
able prices. 

TICKETS OF ROUND TRIP 
FJGM LEAVENWORTH 
$10.00 



-J 



Martin, Cy, The Saga of the • 
Buffalo . (Mew YorK: Hart) , 1973 
p. 75. 
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GCftL ; 

Tb examine the socio-economic effects of rapid population growth bv an 
agricultural group of people in an area previouslv settled by a less 
numerous nomadic group. 



OBJECTIVES ; 

1. The student will examine the lifestyle Of the Plains Indians 
before the white man arrived. 

2. The student will investigate the interactions between the 
settlers and the Sioux that eventually led tte United states 
goverrment to give the Sioux the Blade Hills as a reservation. 

3. The student will examine sane of the reasons that resulted in a 
reduction of reservation land from 1868 to 1889. 

4. The student will examine current data and hypothesize about the 
reasons why certain groups may have a laoer socio-economic 
status in society than otters. 



HYPOTHESES : 

1. If a rapid population qrowth of an agricultural settling group 
occurs in an area inhabited by a less populated nomadic group, 
the nonadic people may beoane displaced. 

2. If a less oopulcus nomadic people are displaced by an agricul- 
' tur?l oeople, tfie nonadic people may, eventually, be forced to 

settle on the less desirable land in the area. 

3. If a nonadic people have to change their nonadic lifestyle to 
an agricultural lifestyle, they nay not adapt to the rew way 
of life as well as those people who have been accustaned to an 
acpricultura^L lifestyle. 



BACKGROUND IKPQUKATTOM : 

iShe slaughter of the buffalo meant disaster fo_- th* Plains Indians. 
When the Plains Indians became aware of what was happeninq to the buffalo 
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they fought back. They put up such an amazing fight against troops 
sent against them that it has been estimated that each brave killed 
by the soldiers cost the federal government one million dollars. 
Since the Indians were almost entirely dependent upon the buffalo 
for food, shelter, clothing and fuel, they had the choice of starvation 
or virtual imprisonment in reservations when the herds were wiped * 
out. Even after the Indians w§^e put or* reservations the treaties 
made with the federal government were often broken. This lesson 
focuses on the S^ t x Indians and their survival in the latter part 
of the 19th century. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMPJT NEEDED ; 

..Class copies of Sprinc£oard #1 (Only the Badlands are Left) . 
..Cassette tape recording #V-3 of S M Only the Badlands are Lett". 
..Class copies of Springboard! 2 (Facts About American Indians 
Today) . 

PHXEDUFE : 

This session will focus on the effect of the rapid population 
growth by the pioneers on the Sioux Indians. Through a casa stud^ 
the^students will trace the Sioux's lifestyle prior to the westward 
movement of the white man until the Sioux were put on reservations . 
As a follow up to the situation in the Plains in the 19th century 
a chart will be handed out that describes the condition of the 
American Indian today. 
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I, The teacher should give each student a copy of "Oily the Badlands 
are Left", v(Sprin^oard #1) , to read while listening to the tape 
reoording of it (tape V-3) . The following questions may serve as a 
guide for class discussion: 

WHAT WILL YOU FIND CUT? 

1. Where did the Sioux live before the white man care west? 

2. Hew did the Sioux get food, clothing, tepees, bowstrings? 

3. Vhat did the white nan want when he settled in Hie Plains? 

4 . Vtiat were some of the change made by the white man? 

5. Describe the Black Hills. 

6. Why did the Sioux leave the Black Hills? 

7. Vtiat changes did living en a reservation make in the daily 
schedule of the Sioux Indians? 

VHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Are there any reasons the Sioux would prefer to live in the 
Great Plains? Explain your answer. 

2. Hew was the white man's lifestyle different from the Sioux? 
Why would there be a conflict between the white settlers 
and the Sioux? 

3. Did the Sioux move to the reservation (Black Hills) because 
they wanted to move? Explain. 

4. Why would on group of people force another group away firm land 
that has belonged to the latter group? 

5. Did the Sioux move to the Badlands because tney wanted to move 
there? Explain. 

6 . Do you know of any groups that Have been forced to move away 
from an area today? Hgw are they similar to the Sioux? 
Explain. How are they different from the Sioux? Explain. 
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II. This activity provides an opportunity for the students to investigate 
the socio-economic status of the American Indian today. The teacher 
should give each student a copy of Sprinckoard #2 (Facts About American 
Indians) • The teacher should ask questions to ensute oarprehensicn of 
the facts and ocnpare today with the 19th century. 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Whv do you £hink most Indians still live on reservations today? 
Explain. Would it be difficult to move frcm tte reservation? 
Why or why not? 

If most Indians live in rural areas, what types of jobs would 
be available for then? Do they pay very well? 

# 

Why do you think unemployment would be so high aronq Indians? 
Explain. 

Wiat are seme wavs the Indians could change this financial 
situation? Would these changes be hard or easy for the Indian 
to make? 

What tjpes of medical facilities are available in rural areas? 
Why? How <k> you think this has affected the infant mortality 
and life expectancy of the American Indians today? 

Do ycu think any of the Indians 1 present problems can be traced 
back to the period when the Indians were movecl to reservations 
by the United States government? Explain. 
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Springboard #1 

ONLY THE BADLANDS ARE IEFT 

Everyone was excited as the Ghost Danoe finished. All the 
children in the tribe had acme heme fran school for the Rites of 
the Ghost Keeper. Ttjey had to go back to school early in the morning. 
There was only one more event before the festival ended. The eldest 
chief stood in frcnt of the fire. The children became quiet to 
hear him tell abcxit the struggle of the Sioux Nation. 

"As the Sioux Nation was influenced by the white man, many of 
the ways, of the past were lost. Listen carefully, young braves, 
for I tell you of a onoe great nation. Scroeday you can return to 
the ways of life of your fathers. Someday we will again be free 
to manage our own life — we will be free of the white man. 

"Only fifty years ago when I was a boy your age, it was exciting 
to be a Sioux. Every day was filled with mystery. Great herds 
of buffalo roamed the plains. Vfe f got everything we needed frcm the 
buffalo — food, clothing ; housing, fuel. The hunt each spring 
was exciting. At twelve, a boy could join the men of the tribe and 
kill his first buffalo. Success in a hunt or in a battle was the 
quickest v/ay for a. young man to beocme a warrior. Since the buffalo 
roamed the Great Plains, we moved form place to place. Our skin tepees 
could be moved quickly and easily to follow the herds. Our whole 
tribe loved freedom and moving around. 
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- "In the 1840's the white man cane west. At first only a few men 
came. ' They found minerals and gold. Later, many other families came 
west looking for free land. Hie land they wanted was our land. The 
Iron Horse brought men who had different ways of living. Towns began 
to- appear at the end of the railroad tracks. ' The white man had horses 
and did not depend on thp buffalo like we did. They began shooting the 
buff alp so. they could sell the hides. We found it harder and harder to 
find foo^ as the buffalo disappeared. . We tried to fiqht for our lands, 
but we could not get them back. 

the Government of the United States made a treaty with 



we could : 
"In 19§8 



us. They promised us land west of the Big Ri\ 11 the way through 
the Black Kills. The land was rocky and very little grew an the top 
of the hills. The white man did not want it. We moved there because 
it was our land. Since t ^re were not enough buffalo to feed us / the 
government' premised us food until we could learn to provide for curse lv 
They promised that no w^ite man would §ver ccme into the Black Hills. 
"The valleys in the Black Hills were beautiful. We were able to 

live just like we had for many years. The most beautiful part of the 
Black Hills was saved as Holy Ground for the Great Spirit. The white 
man did not come on our Reservation for ten years. 

"*ly ten years after we signed the treaty a terrible thing 
happened. A white man discovered gold in our Holy Grounds. This 
was a bad year for the Sioux. The buffalo were al/nost entirely gone 
and our people needed shelter, food and clothiny. 
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••Hie Government made another treaty with us. They premised to help 
us. We would aet food and hemes. We cid not know that the Treaty took 
sane of our land away from us — the Black Hills. We could not read the 
paper treaty. 

"The white man cane to the Black Hills in large numbers. Everyone 
wanted our land and cpld. Vfe could do nothing but move to another part 
of our reservation. This land: was bad. The white men took the best 
land away fron us. 

We vrere taught to farm the land for our food. The Sioux did not 
like this. Vfe liked to hunt and roan. The Army controlled many of our 
v activities. They did not allcw us to have festivals and ceremonies to 
our Sun God. If we hroke the rules, we were put iiva jail. 

H The white school teacher came and taught our children of a new way 
of life. Children were taken away fron their families and sent to 
school. They forgot the ways of their fathers. This made us sad, 

"Vfe could not do anything. If we refused to send cur children to 
school, we were put in Jail. If we broke the laws, the food and supplies 
were taken away f ran- us. Oat land was bad and our crops did not grw 

well. We needed the supplies. 

■>—■ 

"Last year in 1889 the settlers in the Blade Hills wanted mace of 
our land. We refuse^ to sign another treaty with the vhite man. The 
government said they would take cur supplies away frcm us if we did not 
sell our land. Vfe had to sell. Tbday we are divided into three 
. different places. The only land left for us is the Badlands. We 
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can only look to the white man for help, 

"It brings me great pain to tell you this, younq Sioux, You mist 
go back to your schools tomorrow*. Itemember your past. Lock toward 
a day when you can tell your children that it i*. exciting to be a 
Sioux, " • 

Adapted firani Joseph B, Hurst 
" and Mary Friend Adams, Pie Americas , 
(Unpublished manuscript!, 1974. 
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CURRENT FJCTS ADOUT AMERICAN INDIANS 



Nunber: 



792/730 



Tribes: 



About a third are either Navajo, d*erckee, Sioux or 
Chippewa. The Navajo tribe, rnaking up 13 peroent of 
all Indians, is the~ biggest. 



Location: 



About half live in the west, a fourth in the south. 
Oklah =k, Arizona, California, New ^texioo and North 
Carolxiia have the largest Indian oopulations . 



Dwelling ; 



More than half - 55 peroent - live in rural areas, 
largely on reservations. 



mcxne: 



Indian median family inoame is $5,832 while median 
U. S» average is $li,200*. 



Life Expectancy: 



Indians are expected to live until age 64 on the 
average while the average American is expected to live 
until age 71. 



Infant Mortal Ltv : Twenty-four percent more Indian babies die by their 
first birthday than the average American baby. 



Unotployment: 



rurty (40) percent of all n Indians on reservations 
above age 16 are unemployed compared to 7-8 percent 
of the average American. 



Source: Census Bureau, Department of Interior, 
Office of Management and Budget 



Adapted frcm: "Real Goals of the 
Restless Indians . " U. S. News 
and Wbrld Renort . April 2, 1973, 
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GOAL : 

To axandne the distribution of the glades after the Civil W^r and the 
role they played in the westward migratiens. 



QBJRTriVtM : 

1. To examine the distribution of a minority group of people and 
hypothesize reasons why these people are concentrated in one 
area. 

2. To describe the oenditions of a period that would enable a 
minority group of people to migrate. 

3. To examine different roles blades played in the nest during 
the last half of the nineteenth aentury. 



HYPOTHESES: 

r 

1. If a group of people is considered to be the property of a more 
powerful group of people, then the former group may not have 
freedom of movement fron one area to another. 

2* If laws make chattel slavery illegal, the group of people who 
are slaves may have more freedem of uowsrent. 

3. If a group of people share a carman culture they may move to an 
area where others share this ocrmon culture. 

4. If a group of people perceive an area to have more economic, 
political and social opportunities than the area in which they 
live, then they may move to that area. 

BACKGROUND INPOlMftTTCN ; 

The first three days of this unit focus on the effects of the white 

man's migration to the west and its effect on the people and resources 

already there. Black people were also involved in this migration. Today's 

lesson focuses on the participation of blacks in the settlement of the 

west. 

The 1860's ware turbulent years for the United States. A Civil War 
was fbuqht that brtt^it changes in the social) economic and political 
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system of the U.S. As a result of thi3 wax, d* ttel slavery was made 
illegal in the U. 6. Sinae slavery ms eoonanically tied to the planta- 
tion fasten of the south, most of the blades lived in the south. Free 
blades lived in all parts of the United States but they represented only 
a snail total of the black population before the Civil Nfer. With the 
Qnancipaticn Proclamation and Tteoonstruction most blacks had their first 
opportunity to choose where they wanted to live. The black migration 
from the south beoan. 

At fixst many blacks went west to escape political, social and 
eoononic persecution in the south. Blade organizations were set up in 
the south to enoouraoe this migration Also, blacks who were in the army 
were sent vest. Finally, ra^ny blacks went west for the same reasons other 
pioneers went; to seek their fortune in gold and silver, or to grt free 
or cheap land to fanru This session focuses on these aspects of blade 
migration in the 1870's an4 1880's. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED : 

. .Class copies of Springboard #1 (Distribution of Blacks in 1870) 
. •Colored pencils 

..Class copies of the £ape transcript • * 

..lape recording of "Blacks^ in the Hest" 
. .Slides of "Blacks in tte West" 
♦ .Tape recorder 
. .Slide projector 

PROCEDURES : 

I. The teacher should give each student a copy of Springboard #1 
(Distribution of Black Population in 1870) and colored pencils. The 
teacher should explain the four groups of percentages on Springboard # 1 
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(Distribution of Blacks in 1870) and the students should shade in the 
state with the suggested oolor for that peraenta,qe. The percentage 
represents the ratio of blacks to whites within each state. After the 
students finish the exercise the following cruestions may be used as a 
basis for discussion. 



WHAT DID Vqj FIND OUT? 

1. Where were most of the blacks in 1876? 

2. What areas of the United States had the least nutter of blacks? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Why were raost of the blacks living in the south in 1870? 

2. Vfere very many blacks able to move fron cne state to another 
before 1870? Why or why not? Shouldn't people be able to move 
anytime they want to? 

3. ttiat happened in the United States in the 1860 's that night 
charge the blacks 1 status? Explain. 

4. If an area had a war fought an its soil, what do you think living 
conditions for e^ryone would be like? Would the living condi- 
tions be worse for any particular group of people? Fxplain. 

5. Wiat particular problems would the blades have in adjusting to 
their new status as Freednen? What would they have to da. to 
resolve these problems? 

•6. Do you think many blacks would want to move? What reasons mi^it 
they have other than those of the white pioneers who migrated 
duriiio this period? 

7. If you were a black person planning to move west in 1870 what 
unique problems might you have that a white pioneer would not 
have? 

8. Do any groups of people today have problems similar to those 
faced by blacks in 1870? 



II. The teacher should show the students the slides while a tape 
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explaining the slides is playing. Hiis slide presentation is an attarcpt 
to give the students an overview of the black migration to the west and 
the varied occupations blacks were engaged in after they were there. After 
the presentation the teacher should go back to the beginning and may use 
the following questions as a guide in discussing each slide. Hie teacher 
may refer back to a particular slide mentioned in tte question during the 
discussion. 

WaT DO YOU THINK? (Slides 1 and 2) 

1, If you were a black living in the south, what would you see in 
these posters that vould make you want to go west? Do you see 
anything that would stop you from leavii)g? 

2 . If many of these signs were passed out in the south how do you 
think it would affect black migration? 

3< Wh^t are the posters not telling you about the west? 
(Slides 4 and 5, 6 and 7) 

1. By looking at this painting, did black people who ware going to 
Kansas seem to have much money? Explain. 

2. Wiat problems could you foresee the new "Exodus ters" having in 
adjusting to Kansas' s climate and soil? What kind of f among 
and veather were most southern blacks vised to? 

(Slides 9, 10 and 11) 

1. If you v«jre a black person in 1870 why would you want to move 
to ttLcodamus, Boley or Langs ten? Why or why not? 

2. What advantages do vou feel the all-blade towns would have over 
other towns? 

3. Would you like to move there" tod ~ ? Why or Why not? 
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(Slides 13-24) 

1. What were same of the other roles black Jfciejricans played in 
the west? 

2. Why did these blacks go west? Were they "pushed" or "pulled"? 
Explain your answer, 

3. If many blacks moved west, what would this do to the distribution 
of the blacks in the country? Explain. 

4. Where do moGt blacks live today? 
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THE DISTKCBUTICN CF Trffi BUCKS 
WITHIN EACH STATE IN 1870 




ti. Je rsey 

-Delaware 

18% 
la ry lan A 
ZZl 

Wash . D, C. 



Shade the states in the following 
categories ; 

Less than 1% black population - color blu 
42-16% black population - color yellow 
17%- 3 3% black population - color green 
34%~58% black population - color red 



Adapted from: 

Negro Population in the V. g., 1790-1915 . 
1918. 
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SLIDES 



Slide |1 

Henry Adams and Pap Singleton organized a Fteal Estate Association to 
encourage the freednen in the south to go to Kansas. They organized 
associations in many southern states and handed out notices like this 
one. 



Slide #2 b 

This poster was passed out in the Nashville, Tennessee, area in 1878. 
So many blacks left the south during this era that it became knew as the 
"ExDdus of 1879*. In one year an estimated 20,000-40,000 penniless 
and ragged blade men, wmen and children reached Kansas. 

Slidie #3 

Ihis is Benjamin H Pap" Sinaletcn who organized the exodus to Kansas- He 
was an ex-slave f ran Tennessee who had fled slavery twelve tires before 
he successfully made it across the Canadian border. Since 1870 he had 
been working on the exodus and he often told people that he was the whole 
cause of the Kansas migration. 

Slid* #4 

Ihis painting shows same of the black people leaving the south and begin- 
ning the journey to Kansas. Many made the slew walk up the Oiishoim 
Trail. 



Slide #5 

Other black people went to Kansas by river boats on the Mississippi 
River. This painting shews one particular boat that is leaving vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, with a boatload of "exodusters" . 

Slide , #6 
- * — 

Oice blacks arrived in Kansas many had no place to go. In Tbpeka, 
Kansas, Floral Hall was set up as a temporary residence for the new 
blade inmigrants. 
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Slide #7 ' * 

In another view of Floral Hall, the black migrants are holding religious 
services. Many "eaodusters" faced serious problems. To aid the new- 
comers, Kansas residents collected over a hundred thousand dollars for 
relief. One-fourth of the aid came from English sympathizers in the 
form of Philip D. Armour after a personal tour of wyanctotte, 

Kansas, collected twelve hundred dollars in donations fron Chicago indus- 
trialists and together with beef fron his meat-packing plant, sent it on 
to the black refugees. 



Slide #o 

This slide shews a black family posing outside their sod house in the late 
1880's. Within a few years the black migrants had purchased twenty thousand 
acres of land and built three hundred hemes. 



Slide #9 

As well as settling throughout the west, certain groups of blacks organized 
all black oarcnunities. This slide shows a circular one such group printed 
up and passed around to many southern blacks urging them to settle in Niao- 
denvis. In Nioodemus the only black settlement in Kansas today, the set- 
tlers spent their first winter in dugouts and were unable to build their 
first hones until the following spring. Shortly afterward, they were. struck 
by repeated crop failures and finally had their crops blown sway by a 
searing wind that left the rest of Kansas untouched. 



Slide #10 

This poem was written about another all-black town, Bo ley, Oklahoma. It 
had eighty acres of land and four thousand residents, the tallest building 
between Oklahoma City and Okmulgee. Even more important it could state 
that black people ran the government and that half of its high school 
students went on to college. 



Slide #11 

Edvin MoCane purchased 320 acres of land in Oklahoma and set up Sangston 
City, another all black camunity. He sent agents into the Deep South 
to recruit prospective black settlers. This statement brings out early 
life in Langs ton. 
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Slide 112 

This picture is of Edwin McCane who organized the black town of Langston 
and tried to make Oklahoma a black state. He was also the first black 
man to hold political office in the west as the state auditor of both 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 



Slide #13 

Other blacks in 'the west were sent these by the United States government 
to prevent armed conflict between the settlers and the Indians. Four 
black regiments, the ninth and tenth cavalry and the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth infantry, were stationed there. This picture shows a group 
of the twenty-fourth infantry. 



Slide #14 



In this picture the buffalo soldiers are sham with their «white officer. 
Iheir Indian adversaries were intrigued by their short, curled hair and 
comparing them to an animal they considered sacred named them the 
"buffalo soldiers". 



Slide #15 



The troopers of the ninth and tenth cavalry regiments comprised 20 oexcent 
of the U. S. Cavalry in the west. Their white scouts included T <it Carson 
and Wild Bill Hickock, v 



Slide #16 



In the 1890' s a oonoany of the ninth cavalry rode 100 miles and took part 
in t» o fiohts in thirty hours to relieve ttte famous seventh cavalry. The 
company catmander, Captain Dodge, earned the Medal of Honor and his action 
was immortalized in the Frederic Remington drawing "Captain Dodge's 
Colored Troops to the Rescue." 



Slide #17 



One of the hardest hitting and most deaorated militarv units was a aroup 
of black Indians Jown as the "Saninole Negro Indian Scouts" . These 
scouts were desoendents of slave runaways who had fled the southern 
states and settled among the Seminole Tribes in Florida before the Civil 
War. These black Indians were moved westward under President Andrew 
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Slide #17, continued — 

Jackson's Indian Removal Policy. In 1870 tha U. S. Army, desperate 
for scouts, promised these black Indians food and land if they * . 
would serve as U. S.jAnny saouts. In twelve major engagements they 
never lost a man in Battle nor did they have one seriously wbunded. 

Slide '#18 

Other blades in the west held many various jobs One famous cowbc^ 
was Nat Lone or as he was better known, Deadwood Dick. He was bom as 
a slave in 1854 and, went west in the juried following the Civil War. 
In 1907 he wrote an autobiography that described his many adventures 
on the frontier. He claims he was adopted by an Indian tribe, rode one 
hundred mi lea In twelve hours on an unsaddled horse, and tried to rcr . 
and steal a United states Anny cannon. His good friend, Bat Masteri^i, " 
got him out of that .scrape. In 1876 he entered a rodeo at Dea&*x>d 
City in theSDakota Territory. He won. several roping and shott'^g contests 
and reported that "right there the assembled crowd named me Dec c ood Dick 
and proclaim^ me champion roper of the western cattle dountr/ 

Slide #19 

I 

Cherokee Bill is another famous black oowboy. Rls father was a member 
of the famed tenth cavalry. He became a scout with the Cherokee nation 
and then with the Creek and Seminole nations. In 1894, he joined the 
Cook brothers 1 outlaw gang. A month before he was twenty he was caught 
and sentenaed to die for his crimes by the famous "hanging judge", 
Judge Parker o^ Arkansas. 



SUde #20 

Iscm Dart was a former slave who went west' after the Civil War and worked 
as a rodeo clown. In his life time he was a rustler, prospector and 
bronco buster. 



Slide #21 

Mary Fields was another former slave who went west. She carried the U.S. 
mail ard earned the reputation for delivering letters regardless of the 
weather cr terrain. 
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Slide #22 

Many Americans read about the famous cowboys and their heroic adventures 
through Z+ weeklies that were published in the United States. One such 
magazine featured the story of Arizona Joe, a black Indian scout. 



Slide * . 

One black American who made a lot of money in the west was Barney Ford. " 
This is a picture of the hotel he owned in Denver, Colorado. Ford had a 
number. of business adventures. He built and ran two hotels at Cheyenne 
and Denver that catered to Presidents and prospectors and had a repu- 
tation as far east as Chicago for "the squarest ireal between two oceans." 



Slide #24 

This advertisement for Ford's saloon, restaurant and barber shop was 
published in the Rocky Mountain news \n 1863. 



S lives taken frcm and narrative 
adapted from: William Loren Katz, 
The Black West , Anchor Press, 1973. 
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GCAL ; 

lb evaluate student learning and reinforce conceptual understanding of 
population change and its effects in the west during the latter half of 
the 19th century . 



OBJECTIVES ; 

1, The student will develop a Western Newspaper to reinforce the 
concept of population change. 

2 . The students will examine their own values about population 
change in the west by evaluating the different aspects and 
content of the newspaper. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NJ TED ; 

. .Paper 

. .Colored, pencils 
. .Holers 

. .Scissors — dittoes 

. .Class copies of the newspaper 



ProOJXJBES : 

I. This activity involves the entire class in a project of creating a 
newspaper. The class should pretend that they are citizens of a wsstern 
town in the 1880*8 and that they are the staff of the town's newspaper. 
The teacher should allow the students to choose their individual tasks 
fran the sue ~?sted list (see Springboard #1) . 3oles may be added or 
deleted to the list as deemed necessary by the class. Although seme 
students may want to further investigate their topic, the students should 
have enoucrh material from Days 1-4 to oarplete tlaeir assignments. Each 
assignment should focus on an aspect of population chanqe that has been 
discussed. A few suggested tasks or topics are listed below. 
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Suggested Tasks : 



1. 



Headlines and article 
examples: 

"Buffalo Banters Needed .to Clear the Tracks" 
"thousands of People Are Moving to Our State" 
"Hold Is Discovered Qily 10 Miles Away" 



Lead articles 
examples: 



"Indians Kill Five Buffalo Soldiers" 
"Twenty Black Fanilies Homestead Nearby" 



Advertisements 
examples: 



4. Cartoon 

exarple: 



5 « Editorial 
examples: 



Mail order bridts 

Buffalo guns 

Faunina equijjnent 

Railroad trips 

Join the cavalry 

Hotels, saloons 

Buffalo meat, robes, hides 



Political cartoon shewing the mistreatment of the 
Indian or buffalo 



"The Buffalo Are a Nuisance to Our Progress" 

"We Need to Protect Ourselves frar the Savaae Indians" 

"Territory Needs to Provide for New Migrants" 



6. 



Letters-to- the-edi tor 
example: . 



7. 



Want-ads 
examples; 



8. OcrvLc strip 
exarple: 



The student should state his individual opinion about 
any aspect of population change in the west. 



Railroad engineer 
Gold miner 
Buffalo hunter 
Indian agent 
Indian soout 



The student can create a comic strip that deals with 
population change in the Wfestr. 
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II. After the students choose their tasks and ccnplete than, the teacher 



may hajve the students arranae the material in Newspaper form on dittos 
and have class copies of the newspaper run off for each student. The 
teacher might ask the students to evaluate the different parts of the 
newspaper to determine whether or not he agrees with the various parts. 
If more than one class completes the project the teacher might want to 
have each class read the projects of the other classes. 
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PRODUCING A NEWSPAPER 



Prete nd yo u are a citizen in a western town in 1880. As a nerfcer of 
your ocmnunity you are going to create a town newspaper. Fran the list 
telGW choose a task on the newspaper that you would most like to do. 
Each item in the newspaper deals with an aspect of population change 
we've studied in the past four days. You may use any material on popu- 
lation change in the West to create your individual article. 

Suggested Tasks : 

1. Headlines and article 

example: 

"Buffalo Hunters Neected to Clear the Tracks" 
"Thousands of People Axe Moving to Our State" 
"Gold Is Discovered Only 10 Miles /Way" 

2. Lead articles 

examples: 

"Indians Kill ,Five Buffalo Soldiers" 
"Twenty Black Families Homestead Nearby" 



Advertisements 
exanples ; 



4. Cartoon 

exanple: 



5. Editorial 
examples: 



Mail order brides 

Buffalo guns 

Farming equipment 

Railroad trips ^ 

Join the cavalry 

Hotels, saloons 

Buffalo meat, robes, hicfes 



Political cartoon .showing the mistreatment of the 
Indian or lmffalo. 



"The Buffalo Are a Nuisance to Our Progress" 
"We Need to Protect Ourselves Fran the" Savage Indians" 
"Territory Meeds to Provide for New ^grants" 

6. Letters~to-the-editor 
example: 

The student should state his individual dpinion about 
any aspect of population change in the wfest. 
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7 . Want-ads v 

exanples : \ 

Railroad engineer 
Gold miner 
Buffalo hunter 
Indian agent 
Indian scout 

8. Cbmic strip 

example: 

The student can create a comic strip that deals with 
population change in the West. 
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